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The first work mentioned on the title-page is gene- 
rally believed to be the production of Lord John 
Russell. Some years ago his Lordship undertook 
what he called " Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe 
since the Peace of Utrecht," and of these he had 
already given two massy quartos to the world. 
Being now, however, diverted from the prosecution 
of his task by his construction of the Reform Bill, 
his correspondence with political unions, and his 
other useful public labours, he appears to have 
selected from his papers, for separate publication, 
some reflections on the most momentous revolu- 
tion of modern times. 

Of the second work on the title-page, Mr. T. 
B. Macaulay, we understand, avows himself the 
author. It appeared last autumn in a contempo- 
rary journal. As such it would seem at first to be 
no fit object for our animadversions. To review a 
review is directly contrary to the laws of literary 
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etiquette. But besides that ia these reforming 
times we might justly plead the example of our 
betters for disregarding laws and etiquette, we con- 
sider the article in question not so much a review 
of M, Dumonty as an essay on the French Revo- 
lution ; and we are desirous of examining conjointly 
the opinions of two members of the same adminis- 
tration on the same great political event. 

The essay of our noble paymaster is pleasantly 
written, lively, and amusing; full of gossip and 
chit-chat, and carefully retailing all the jests of the 
day. Any one, however, who seeks in it long- 
sighted views, or statesmanlike reflections, will be 
most sadly disappointed. In fact, there never was 
a production which was less what it professed to 
be — in which the performance of the book lagged 
more grievously behind the promise of the title- 
page. In the first place, these ' Causes of the 
French Revolution' extend no further than the 
death of Louis the Fifteenth. The two first chap- 
ters contain a just, but very high-coloured descrip- 
tion of the misgovernment during the latter years 
of that monarch. But they contain no attempt to 
prove that such misgovernment existed either be- 
fore or since. The third chapter (twice as long as 
the other two together) gives us an account of the 
lives and personal adventures of the principal 
writers of that period, and more especially Voltaire 
and Rousseau. In all the two hundred and seventy- 
four pages of this pamphlet, it is almost incredible 



how large a space is devoted to insignificaat de- 
tails. No less than three dinners are minutely 
described in diflferent passages. The first, we are 
told, comprised * good brown bread, made entirely 
of wheat ;' ' a ham that looked very tempting ;' ' a 
bottle of wine, the sight of which rejoiced the 
heart,' and ' a large omelette.' The next, seventy 
pages afterwards, consists of ^ juicy vegetables and 
mutton of the valley, admirably roasted.' Of the 
third dinner the dishes are not recorded, but we 
are told that it began between five and six ; that 
it lasted nearly two hours, and was followed by 
'differentchildrens' games/ and especially * the royal 
game of goose !' And such trifling, forsooth, is to 
pass for philosophy and history — for a critical in- 
quiry into the real causes of the French Revo- 
lution ! 

We are also bound to say, that short as this 
pamphlet is, it affords conclusive proof that Lord 
John Russell is but slightly and superficially ac- 
quainted with the French language. Thus, for 
instance, in one of his favourite descriptions of a 
dinner, translated from Rousseau, he concludes by 
saying, that it was ^ such as pedestrian never made 
beforel* Now, the original French is td qu' autre 
qu'un pUton nen connut jamais ; and we need hardly 
point out that these words do not bear the meaning 
which Lord John Russell gives them, but allude 
to the healthy appetite derived from a journey on 
foot— -a mode of travelling which Rousseau fre- 
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quently practised, and which he highly extols ia 
his Emile. Thus again, Lord John repeats a good, 
but somewhat threadbare jest, in the following 
words : — Madame du Deffand said, on being asked 
whether she could believe that St. Denys had 
walked a whole league with his head under his 
arm ? Et cependant ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coute.* Every critical reader of French must at 
once perceive that the words et cependant could 
never be the commencement of any sentence in an- 
swer to that question. 

We might also, were it worth while, prove Lord 
John Russell to be very frequently mistaken, and 
blundering in even his slight sketches of the lives 
of Rousseau and Voltaire. To give only one in- 
stance ; speaking of the children of the former 
being sent to the foundling-hospital, the noble pay- 
master observes, ^ It was for telling this secret that 
he quarrelled for ever with Diderot.' Now this is 
wholly incorrect. This secret was known so early 
as 1751, as we find by a letter of Rousseau's to 
Madame de Francueil, on the 20th of April in that 
year, and it had even become a topic of common 
gossip amongst his neighbours at Paris.* Rous- 
seau and Diderot continued on intimate terms for 
several years afterwards. Their final quarrel was 
connected with that of Madame d'Epinay, and did 
not take place till the winter of 1767. 

* See on this point one of the notes to the later editions of 
Rousseau^s worKs. (Vol. ii. p. 127, ed. 1822.) 



We do not blame Lord John Russell for not 
being an accurate French scholar. But we do- 
blame him for passing, under these circumstances, 
such very decided and presumptuous judgments on 
the old French manners and the old French govern* 
ment. We do blame him for saying, without a 
shadow of proof — nay, in opposition to all proof- 
that this government was ^ totally beyond all capa- 
bility of improvement.* We do blame him for 
thinking, that to collect a few gossipping anecdotes 
is to develope the origin of a great national con* 
vulsion. 

Mr. Macaulay's is evidently a mind of a very 
different order. From his political opinions we 
differ still more widely than from Lord John Rus-» 
sell's; but we trust that no difference of political 
opinions will ever restrain us from both appreciate 
ing and acknowledging his talents. His speeches 
in parliament, like his political or historical essays, 
have been distinguished by rich stores of reading 
and remarkable energy of language. His essay on 
M. Dumont, which we are now to consider, is, as 
all the rest, full of plausible theories and of inge- 
nious illustrations. Of his style, indeed, both in 
speaking and writing, we cannot altogether approve. 
It does not give us so much the idea of a great 
orator as of a man who has taught and trained a 
great orator. It is too much the style of a rheto- 
rician. With him antithesis is not an occasional 
ornament, but a constant material ; — with him every 



idea is systematically broken into short rugged 
sentences, and every period worked up for eflfect, 
in the manner of a peroration. Thus, separately 
considered, each is splendid, but when we come to 
view the whole together, we are dazzled with the 
universal glare— rwe are stunqed with the universal 
declamation. In fact, Mr. Thomas Macaulay is in 
prose exactly what Mr. Thomas Moore is in poetry. 
This system of writing has made Mr. Moore an 
admirable lyrist ; but it has not supported him 
whenever he has tried a longer and a loftier flight, 
like that of Lalla Rookh. Thus, also, we think 
that Mr. Macaulay would clearly perceive the faults 
of his style were he to use it in any longer histo- 
rical work, such as that which he has announced 
on the restoration of the Bourbons. We hope, 
however, that he will take our well-meant warning : 
and we point out his errors the more freely, since 
they admit of correction — since they proceed from 
false taste, and not at all from inadequate powers. 

The text of Mr. Macaulay's discourse— we mean 
the Souvenirs sur Mirabeau of M. Dumont — is, we 
think, the ablest and most important work that has 
yet appeared on the first stages of the French Re- 
volution. We have lately read it a second time 
with attention. It has very much altered our pre- 
vious opinions as to the abilities both of its author 
and of its object. It has made us think far better 
of Dumont's— -it has made us think far worse of 
Mirabeau's. We had hitherto looked upon M. 



Dumont as hardly soaring above the tribe of com- 
mentators and translators — as another Boswell-*- 
content to pass his life in expounding the gibberish 
of Mr. Bentham; laboriously drawing forth his 
meaning, and €;ven infusing meaning into passages, 
where it may perhaps be doubted whether that 
pseudo-philosopher had any meaning at all. We 
also considered M, Dumont as a man who had 
studied legislative bodies in theory rather than qi 
practice, and had never really watched the secret 
workings of those great political machines. In 
both respects we have been undeceived by his last 
volume. It proves, that his original powers of 
thinking were of the highest order, and made 
him as far superior to Boswell, as Dr. Johnson 
is superior to Mr. Bentham. It displays at the 
same time that sensitive and shrinking disposition, 
often attendant on real genius, which left him 
nearly indifferent to personal fame or distinction, 
and ready to give out his own ideas under the 
sanction of some other more aspiring name. His 
characters of Mirabeau and the other leading men 
of the French Revolution are drawn with the hand 
of a master, and disfigured neither by flattery nor 
satire. His views of that Revolution itself deserve 
still <ieeper attention. Above all, we must express 
our feelings of gratification at the justice which this 
eminent and clear-sighted writer has done to another 
writer still much more eminent and clear-sighted 
than himself — to one of the brightest names in the 
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bright annals of this country— -to Edmund Burke. 
He is far from being an ui^qualified admirer of Mr. 
Burke's Letters on the French Revolution; he 
charges them with exaggeration and party tone, 
and at the time he even wrote a reply to them. 
Yet he owns, that * by directing the attention of 
governments and of men of property to the dan- 
gers of this new political religion, Mr. Burke was 
probably the saviour of Europe !' 

Of Mirabeau himself we had always conceived 
that he must have been distinguished for powers of 
extemporaneous speaking and readiness of reply. 
It was to this that we ascribed his ascendancy over 
those six hundred school-boy declaimers and 
shallow theorists, called the National Assembly. 
It appears, on the contrary, that he could do 
nothing without previous preparation. His speeches 
were composed for him at home by dependents or 
friends, whom he had skilfully enlisted into his 
service, and he himself only gave them a few 
finishing and masterly touches. Dumont, one of 
his principal assistants, compares him to the jay, 
with borrowed plumage in the fable. Any objec- 
tions raised against his premeditated bursts of 
oratory used to disconcert him, and he commonly 
contrived to obtain an adjournment before his 
reply. It is true, that he sometimes shot forth at 
the moment expressive nicknames never afterwards 
forgotten; or some single sentence — like that at 
the Jeu de Paume — which struck every ear as a 
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thunderbolt, and passed into every mouth as a pro- 
verb. But such brilliant flashes, elicited by the 
collisions of party, belong rather to the talents of 
conversation than to those of oratory, and are 
epigrams, not speeches. 

With every deduction, however, Mirabeau must 
have been a man of extraordinary genius. As an 
orator he may perhaps be ranked low ; but in the 
aim and object of all oratory — ^leading the minds of 
others — he stood pre-eminent. If his plumage 
was borrowed, none at least knew better how to 
raise his flight and how to poise his wings. He 
had to elevate himself from the lowest depths. His 
private character was infamous. He was consi- 
dered a low political hireling, so base, as to be 
always ready to betray his own party — so worth- 
less, that he could seldom be of use to any other. 
The first announcement of his name in the National 
Assembly was received, says Dumont, with mur- 
murs and hootings. A few months pass, and we 
find him the chief, the sovereign, the idol, of those 
very men, who had been ashamed to admit him as 
their colleague. We find him become a sort of 
third power in the state; we find him standing 
forth — in himself a personification of a whole house 
of peers — as a barrier between the crown and the 
people, and a security to both. At that period, he 
might be hailed the arbiter of France, and, as 
Dumont truly observes, he is the only man to 
whom we can do the honour of believing, that, had 
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he lived, the torrent of the Revolution might yet 
have been arrested. 

The observations of M. Dumont are the best 
answer to the theories of Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Macaulay, and point out the true causes of that 
terrible tragedy^— the French Revolution. We be- 
lieve, that many of those causes which are fre- 
quently ascribed, however plausible in theory, are 
iiot really founded on fact. Thus we find Lord 
John Russell, not indeed attempt to prove, but as- 
sume as proved, that the French Revolution was 
only the natural consequence of corruption and 
oppression in the higher classes — that public indig- 
nation had gradually gathered against a century of 
royal despotism and aristocratical abuses, and at 
length broke forth in a defensive movement against 
them. Now all this we consider utterly opposed 
to contemporary evidence. It is very easy at pre- 
sent to cull out from the eventful annals of a 
century all the bad men or bad actions, to mould 
them into one mass of iniquity, and to blazon them 
forth as a heavy catalogue of grievances. It is 
very easy to say, that the French people at that 
period resented the pride of Louis the Fourteenth 
or the profligacy of Louis the Fifteenth. The real 
fact, we believe, to be, that the French people at 
that period were not even aware of half the acts of 
injustice which are now alleged as the motive and 
the excuse for their excesses. Wrongs are keenly 
felt, but not long remembered by the multitude. 
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Still less does one generation erer rise lip to 
avenge the injuries of another. The people of 
Paris (we say Paris, for the rest of France had 
comparatively little to do with the French Revolu- 
tion) were impelled in 1789 by new theories rather 
than old grievances— by a jealousy of the kingly 
power, much more than by oppression under it. 

We are not defending the government of the old 
French monarchy. Under Louis the Fourteenth 
and Louis the Fifteenth it was little short of des- 
potism. But still it must be borne in mind, that 
till the latter part of the latter reign this govern- 
ment was in accordance with the feelings and 
wishes of the nation. There was no demand for 
the States General, still less for any new popular 
privileges. Exhausted with civil strife and blood- 
shed, the people gladly sought repose under the 
quiet shade of despotism. It is a common but a 
great mistake in modem political writers, to con- 
sider a government with reference, not to the 
public feelings of its own time, but to the public 
feelings of ours. We know despotic power to be 
odious in France at present; we are;, therefore, apt 
to conclude, that the despotic reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth must have deeply galled the French 
people. But was this the real fact ? Look to the 
language of all the eminent writers of that Au- 
gustan era— their language, not merely in their 
public and avowed compositions, which might be 
influenced by fear or flattery, but in their most 
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private and unguarded letters which have more 
lately come to light. They all speak of the arbi- 
trary power of the King as of his undoubted pri- 
vilege — ^they consider it a thing of course — ^they 
have no idea of sharing it-^they say little of 
practical grievances, and nothing of the freedom 
of their forefathers or the abstract rights of men. 
Far from dreaming of resistance, these leaders of 
the public mind never even dreamt of murmurs. 
No one, we believe, can have looked attentively at 
the literature of those times without being greatly 
struck at the submissive feeling we have men- 
tioned. The truth is, that the nation at that time 
connected their own greatness and glory with that 
of the King, and in exalting Le Grand Monarqucy 
believed that they were exalting themselves. Even 
the parliaments, in their noble struggles against 
despotic registrations and Beds of Justice, had hot 
always, nor strongly, the national feeling on their 
side.^ The same feeling continued through a great 
part of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. Lord 
Chesterfield, a keen observer surely, and one of 
the few who, at a later period, foresaw and fore- 
Itold the Revolution, remarks, that a French soldier 
will venture his life with alacrity pour Vhonneur du 
roi, but that if you were to change the object, and 
propose to him le bien de la patrie, he would pro- 
bably run away. And this might be true at that 
time. Thus also when, in 1744, the illness of Louis 
at Mentz was considered desperate, the public 
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grief was so excessive and so evident, that the sur- 
name of Bien aime was universally and not unjustly- 
ascribed to him. Happy had it been for him, had 
he then died with the tears of the people on his 
memory, instead of being a few years afterwards 
followed by their hootings and curses to his grave ! 
But with him, as once with Pompey, mwstiB urbes 
et publica vota, vicerunt. He lived to bow under 
the yoke of the Due d'Aiguillon and Madame du 
Barri — he lived to make his surname of Bien aimc 
a byeword and jest on a hated tyrant — ^he lived to 
bequeath to his successor an inheritance of danger 
and shame. But though his later years had raised 
up in France a new spirit of irritation against the 
kingly power; that feeling, had it stood alone, 
must quickly have yielded to the private worth and 
public disinterestedness of Louis the Sixteenth. 
That monarch was ready, at the slightest call, to 
strip his crown of some of its most valuable prero- 
gatives. He was more anxious to be a limited 
sovereign than his subjects were anxious to be a 
free people. While, therefore, we admit and con- 
demn the despotism of the old monarchy, we do 
not believe that either the burthen or the recollec- 
tion of this despotism are to be ranked among the 
great and efficient causes of the Revolution. 

Nor is it true that during the whole reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth the people were in a state of 
progressive and increasing wretchedness. During 
the first half of it we believe that the very reverse 
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was the case. On this point we will quote the tes^^ 
timoay of that most acute observer. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. One of her letters from Paris 
in 1718, (Oct. 10,) in giving an account of her jour- 
ney from Lyons, describes the ^ miserable starved 
faces and thin tattered clothes' of the peasantry. 
Twenty years afterwards she travelled over the same 
road again. In a letter to her husband from Dijon^ 
August 18, 1739, we find, * France is so much im- 
proved, it would not be known to be the same coun- 
try we passed through twenty years ago. • 

The roads are all mended The French are 

more changed than their roads ; instead of pale 
yellow faces, wrapped up in blankets, as we saw 
them, the villages are all filled with fresh-coloured 
lusty peasants, in good clothes and clean linen. It 
is incredible what an air of plenty and content is 
over the whole country.' 

Still less can we assent to the sweeping charge 
of degeneracy and corruption which Lord John 
Russell brings forward against the nobility, the 
clergy, and the magistracy of France at that period. 
The two former were very numerous bodies, and as 
such comprised, of course, niany worthless indi- 
viduals. But these were well known as objects of 
the public reprobation, and in the latter years oC 
Louis the Fifteenth, as objects of the royal favour, 
whilst the unobtrusive virtues and retired lives of 
the greater number excited no particular attention. 
It is well observed by the d.uthor of Emile, that we 
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compute the worshippers of Baal, but take no note 
of the thousands who have never bowed down before 
the brazen image. We have seen the real qualities 
of the French nobility and clergy tried by the se- 
verest and truest of all tests — adversity. We have 
seen them during the revolution dragged to the 
scaffold as victims, or thrust from their hoihes as 
beggars. They had to feel, (in the words of ano- 
ther illustrious and heart-broken exile)—* 

^Come 8a di sale 
I) pane altnii, e com' h duro calle 
Lo Bcendere e *\ salir per V altrui scale.' * 

In all these trials, what high-minded patience, what 
unconquerable spirit was theirs ! How heroically 
did they encounter an ignominious death, how still 
more heroically did they bear a life of poverty and 
pain ! Even the women, when the brutal fury of 
the jacobins showed no mercy to their sex, seemed 
to soar above its weakness. Only one lady is re- 
corded to have shrunk or shown any terror on the 
scaffold, and that lady was Madame du Barri ! 
Surely those who died so well cannot have lived so 
ill. But even before this dire extremity how many 
amongst the higher orders, so far from deserving the 
reproach of obstinate resistance, seem rather to incur 
the opposite blame of too rash concessions, of too 
devoted personal sacrifices. A Montmorency pro- 
posing the abolition of hereditary rank ! A Noaillies 

* Dante Paradise, Canto 17. 
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proposing the abolition of seignorial rights ! Are 
these, and such as these, the witnesses to the selfish 
and uncompromising spirit which Lord John Russell 
ascribes to the old nobility of France ? Nor were 
many of the Bishops less remarkable for self-devo- 
tion. An affecting account of one of them is given 
by M. Dumont. 

^ The Bishop of Chartres,' he says, * was attached 
to the popular party, and had voted for the new 
Constitution. He was by no means a practised 
statesman nor deep thinker, but had so much good 
faith and honesty that he mistrusted nobody, and 
did not imagine that any one in the Tiers Etat 
could have any other views than to reform abuses, 
and to effect the good which seemed so easily within 
reach. A stranger to every intrigue, and upright 
in all his intentions, he followed no guide but his 
conscience, and never acted but from a feeling of 
duty. His religious creed was like his political 
one ; he was a firm believer, but a friend to tolera- 
tion, and he rejoiced to see the Protestants freed 
from all legal restrictions. He was prepared to 
find the clergy called upon to make great sacrifices, 
but did not expect that they would be the victims 
of the Revolution. I have seen him at a .later 
period, when the domains of the church were de- 
clared national property. I found him one day, at 
that time, dismissing, with tears in his eyes, some 
old and faithful servants, making reductions in his 
hospitable house, and selling a few valuables for 
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the payment of his debts. He imparted his sorrows 
to me in full confidence. His grief was not on his 
own account, but he accused himself of having 
allowed himself to be duped, and of having sup-» 
ported the cause of the Tiers Etat which, now in its 
period of strength, violated all the engagements it 
had contracted in its period of weakness. How 
painful for an honourable man to have contributed 
to the success of so iniquitous a faction 1 Yet 
never was man less deserving of self-reproach.' 

We believe this character ta apply to very, many 
from all ranks of the French clergy at that time. 
We believe in the virtue and disinterestedness of 
that much calumniated body. Instances have come 
within our own" knowledge, when amongst our 
countrymen some of the fiercest antagonists of the 
Roman Catholics have been won over to a better 
opinion of their faith from witnessing the patient 
meekness and truly Christian virtues of the exiled 
priests and bishops. The same praise of fortitude 
and patience may be as justly extended to the 
emigrant nobility ; and their emigration, though a 
most grievous political blunder in those who directed 
it, was» in most cases of its execution, a most noble 
act of loyalty and sacrifice of private interests. It 
is well known how these emigrants cheerfully em- 
ployed themselves in the lowest and most laborious 
means of livelihood. We have heard of cases 
amongst the more successful of these high-born 
artisans in London, when they, by denying them- 

c 
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selves all but the merest necessaries of life, regu-^ 
larly laid by a portion of their scanty earnings, and 
transmitted them, in token of duty and allegiance, 
to their exiled royal family. Is it possible to be- 
lieve of such men all the libellous tales of profli- 
gacy, heartlessness, and cowardice, which we find 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Macaulay so ready to 
heap upon their memories? We admit that in 
some, but only a moderate degree, adversity may 
have acted on their minds as a chastener and cor- 
rector. We admit also that some of the emigrants 
did not bear the return of power so well as the 
pressure of adversity. One of them at least, we 
think we could name who appears to us in a far 
more amiable and venerable light when teaching 
the alphabet in Switzerland, or tilling a farm in 
America, than when restored to his rank and honours 
—meanly hoarding an overgrown income — cajoling 
a helpless old man for his inheritance-— or despojjing 
a helpless child of his crown ! 

Of the magistracy, we have hitherto said nothing, 
but its defence stands on still higher ground. The 
magistracy of France during the two centuries pre- 
ceding the Revolution was^ perhaps, the most illus- 
trious ever known for talent, integrity, and public 
spirit. Always supporting the rights of the people 
even when the people itself was insensible to free- 
dom, always supporting the just prerogatives of the 
crown even when suffering under kingly persecu- 
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tion ; they were patriots without the aim of popu- 
larity, and royalists without the aim of royal favour. 
History can record scarcely any other instances of 
struggles against arbitrary power, pursued with such 
perseverance, at so great personal sacrifice, and 
upon such slender foundations of authority. Even * 
in the most corrupt of times, the latter days of Louis 
the Fifteenth, the parliament of Paris stood firm and 
unshaken amidst exiles and imprisonments, domi-* 
ciliary visits, Lettres de Cachet, and every other 
device of tyrannical malice. ' Your Edict, Sire,' 
they said at the close of one of their addresses^ 
* is subversive of all law. Your Parliament is 
sworn to maintain the law, and if th^ law perishes^ 
they will perish with it; these. Sire, are the last 
words of your Parliament.' Such was their spirit 
in the practice of politics. In its theory they could 
train such minds as Montesquieu's. In oratory we 
find the two most eloquent of the French writers^ 
Rousseau and De Retz, bear most striking testimony 
to the eloquence of such speakers as they possessed 
in Talon and^ Loyseau de Mauleon. Nor had they 
degenerated from their former worth. Never did 
this illustrious body appear more illustrious than at 
its close, when its long and bright array of the 
L'Hopitals and D'Aguesseaus was excelled and wor^ 
thily concluded by the crowning glory of Males- 
herbes. It appears to us very remarkable, that as 
the English army has produced, perhaps, the best 
officers, so the French bar has produced^ perhaps, 
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the best lawyers ; the appointments in both cased 
being a matter of purchase and sale. 

We therefore consider it most unjust to represent^ 
like Lord John Russell, the persons or orders we 
have mentioned as the causes of the French Revo- 
lution« Yet something even beyond this has been 
asserted, and an excuse invented for the Jacobins 
which had certainly never occurred to the Jacobins 
themselves. Mr. Macaulay attempts to make the 
upper classes m France responsible not only for the 
origin of the Revolution in that country, but als6 for 
all the crimes and atrocities to which it afterwards 
proceeded. He tells us, that * the truth is, a stronger 
argument against the old monarchy of France may 
be drawn from the noyades and the fusillades than 
from the Bastile and the Pare aux Cerfs. We be- 
lieve it to be a rule without an exception, that the 
violence of a revolution corresponds to the degree 
of mis-government which has produced that revolui- 
tion. . . , The reaction is exactly proportioned to 
the pressure — ^the vengeance to the provocation.' 

Such is the strange doctrine under which it is 
attempted to make the nobles and clergy of France 
bear the odium of the very excesses which cost them 
iheir titles^ their fortunes, and their lives. It is, in 
fact, an ill-considered attempt to apply mechanical 
laws to politics. But this ^ rule without an excep- 
tion' will be found, on the contrary, to have scarcely 
an instance in its favour. The annals of every 
country belie it. Some of the most oppressive dy- 
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nasties have had the most tranquil subjects,— -some 
of the best have been requited with rebellions. But 
even comparing together different revolutions, it will 
be seen that the degree of popular outrage is any* 
thing but a test and measure of the degree of royal 
misrule* Look to the whole tenor of the eastern re- 
volutions, and compare them with the 'French. It 
will surely not for one moment be contended that 
even the worst days of the old French monarchy 
ever approached the cruelty or oppression of Turkey 
or Marocco. On the principle of equal reaction^ 
any revolution at Constantinople, or at Fez, ought to 
be a thousand times more fierce and dreadful — ^more 
destructive of life and property — ^than any revolution 
at Paris. How do the facts accord with this theory? 
The French Revolution of 1789 made hundred thou- 
sands of families orphans and out-casts — it is crowded 
with murders whose ferocity might disgrace a com- 
monwealth of wolves. In the Turkish annals, on 
the contrary, we find revolution after revolution ef- 
fected with comparatively nothing of bloodshed and 
horror. A strangled sultan or vizier — a few plun- 
dered shops — ^a few bowstrings and capidgees sent 
off to the provincial pashas— makq up the usual 
sum of its atrocities. The oppressive men or the 
oppressive measures that caused the insurrection are 
removed, and the many-headed monster having thus, 
by a violent throe, flung off the burthen that galled 
it, immediately resumes its usual yoke of submission. 
Every part of the government returns to its regular 
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and peaceful routine — ^the same haratch is paid into 
the same treasury— the same spahees guard the 
same posts — the same superstitious veneration greets 
the new sultan — the same ready obedience attends 
the new div^. 

We know of no reason whatever why, in examining 
this pretended rule, we should confine ourselves to 
Christian or to civilized countries, or to cases of funda- 
mental changes in the laws and institutions. But if 
even we thus limit our sphere of observation, the re- 
sult will be the same. Compare, for example, our two 
revolutions of 1642 and 1688. The government of 
James the Second was certainly very far more severe 
and sanguinary and opposed to precedent than that of 
Charles the First. Yet the re-action against Charles 
the First was very far more violent and fatal than 
that against his son. Again, compare the Spanish 
revolution of 1821 with the French of 1789. No 
man who has either seen or studied the two nations 
will deny that the evils of the old Spanish system 
— ^the abuses both in church and state, for some 'of 
which, such as the mesta, there is no parallel and even 
no name in other countries — ^were infinitely greater 
and more grievous than any that can be charged on 
the old monarchy of France. Were the excesses of 
the Spanish revolution greater too? We are no 
apologists for the Spanish patriots of that day. 
Their ignorance, their presumption, their blind ob- 
stinacy, their precipitation in planning, their slow- 
ness and negligence! in execution can neither be 
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denied nor be excused. They have done their best 
to render a good cause not only an object of blame, 
but an object of contempt. The pure emblem of 
liberty has been defaced by their dirty and bungling 
hands. Even those who, like Agustin Arguellas^ 
were most upright and irreproachable in character, 
and had hitherto seemed sober and steady in judg- 
ment, were no sooner raised above the multitude 
than they became dizzy, lost their balance^ and were 
whirled along with the rest. All this we admit 
against the Spanish patriots. But still, did they 
ever imbrue their hands in deep torrents of innocent 
blood? Did they ever contrive to combine the 
crimes of atheism with the mummeries of supersti- 
tion ? Was a courtezan ever hailed as the goddess 
of reason and worshipped on the high altar of 
Toledo? Did the Tagus, like the Loire, oversee 
struggling wretches tied together in pairs and 
plunged into its stream, while the rufEans on its 
banks shouted in exultation at the dying convulsions 
of their victims, and called them by the jocular name 
of * marriages '? 

Then again, as the Spaniards of 1821 were more 
misgoverned than the French of 1789, so were the 
Neapolitans of the former period more misgoverned 
than the Spaniards. The character pf the Neapo- 
litans too— from whatever cause — was, beyond that 
of any other Christian nation, ignorant, ferocious, 
^d depraved. Yet the Neapolitan revolution was 
even milder than, the Spanish-r-property was less 
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endangered, and life less often sacrificed. . So ill do 
the facts accord with this plausible theory ! So muck 
easier is it to assert than to examine ! 

It would be endless to accumulate further in- 
stances. Yet before we dismiss this part of the 
subject, we will give two more which we think 
striking, from the history of France. Of all the 
French Kings, Henry the Third was perhaps the 
worst, Henry the Fourth certainly the best. Under 
the last of the Valois, the people were rent with 
factions and ground down with oppression ; under 
the first of the Bourbons they were contented and 
happy. Now, according to the ^ rule without an 
exception,' the mob of Paris would have been dis- 
tinguished after the death of Henry the Third by 
peculiar ferocity, and after the death of Henry the 
Fourth by peculiar moderation. It so happens, 
however, that the very reverse was the case. One 
of the facts most honourable to the Parisian popu- 
lace occurred soon after the death of Henry the 
Third : one of the foulest blots on their historical 
character occurred soon after the death of Henry 
the Fourth. We shall shortly advert to both. 

In 1590, a few months after the death of Henry 
the Third, Paris was besieged by his successor. 
Failing in open attack, Henry the Fourth had re- 
course to blockade. A dreadful famine ensued 
among the citizens. Dogs and cats and other such 
animals were first eagerly devoured. Human bones, 
ground into powder and then kneaded into paste. 
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supplied the place of bread. The poorer classes^ 
says De Thou, were at length reduced entirely to 
leaves, roots, and grasses, which they went out to 
pluck among the stones. In these circumstances, if 
in any, violence and outrage might have been ex- 
cused« Yet the people bore their sufferings with 
the utmost patience and mildness, and revenged 
them neither on their own resolute chiefs nor on the 
enemy's supposed partisans. Neither Mendoza, 
the Spanish Ambassador, nor the Duke de Nemours, 
the Ldgueur chief, nor the friends of Henry the 
Fourth at Paris, sustained the slightest injury. Once 
only a few hundred poor wretches, half maddened 
with famine, beset the palace with loud cries of La 
jmx ou du pain, but they soon dispersed almost of 
themselves ; only one life (their ringleader's) was sa-r 

crificed, and their fellow-townsmen remained tran- 
quil, until at length the approach of the Duke of 

Parma compelled Henry to raise the siege. 

After the death of the great Henry, his sceptre 
fell into the hands of his widow, a weak and pas- 
sionate woman, usually wrong, and always stubborn 
in her resolutions. An Italian adventurer, Concini, 
was brought by her favour first to high rank and 
dignity, under the title of the Marechal d'Ancre, 
and then to a violent and disgraceful death. His 
character seems to have been vain rather than vi- 
cious, and comparatively few evil actions can be 
charged either upon his conduct or his counsels. 
Yet the mob of Paris, which had crouched before 
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the powerful favourite, sprung with most tiger-like 
fury on his helpless remains. The scene that 
ensued was not unworthy the philosophers and phi- 
lanthropists of later days. We remember that Vol- 
taire, in his Voyages de Scarmentado^ makes that 
imaginary traveller arrive at Paris at this period, 
and be politely accosted by several persons, desirous 
of showing attention to a stranger, and asking him 
whether he chose to have a morsel of Marshal 
d'Ancre for breakfast. And this is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration. The authentic details recorded by Le 
Vassor fully bear it out. Shall we relate how the 
corpse, having first been disinterred, was mutilated, 
dragged through the streets, torn limb from limb, 
deliberately roasted and greedily devoured? Let 
us rather shrink from this horrible scene ! 

We have devoted more time' than perhaps it de- 
serves to the refntation of Mr. Macaulay's theory, 
from a deep conviction of its mischievous and de- 
moralizing tendency. We can scarcely conceive 
any doctrine leading to a more dangerous deduction. 
It represents revolutions, not the sudden, terrible, 
and uncontrollable convulsions which they have 
been hitherto considered,— dealing out their blows 
on the wisest and the best, and, even when striking 
the guilty, always striking them in vengeance and not 
in punishment,— but rather as systematic and salu- 
tary movements, always accomplishing the ends of 
justice with great fairness, though, perhaps, in a 
somewhat irregular manner, and meting out against 
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oppressive rulers exactly that degree of retribution 
which their previous oppression deserved. It may 
teach the people no longer to dread their own excesses. 
It may teach them that revolutions may always be 
undertaken with alacrity, because, with the prin- 
ciple of equal reaction within them, they will always 
be bounded with justice. We believe the very re- 
verse to be the case. We believe that every nation, 
which understood its own interest, would only be- 
take itself to revolutions as a last and most despe- 
rate extremity, and would be anxious to yield some- 
thing rather than to hazard all. We believe that 
revolutions, though often entered into with the most 
selfish motives, are, of all human transactions, the 
least selfish in their usual results. When a change 
of principles is at stake, they never fail to sacrifice 
the tranquillity and happiness of one generation for 
the probable improvement and advantage of the 
next. It is neither more nor less than to cut down 
an old tree — somewhat time-worn, perhaps, and 
decayed, but still affording sustenance by its fruits, 
and shelter by its branches — to plant in its place a 
young sapling of a better stock. Thus our own re- 
volution of 1688, undertaken as it was on the clear- 
est grounds of justice, and conducted on the wisest 
scheme of policy, was the parent of three civil wars, 
and sixty years of national division. Thus the 
French revolution of 1830, which, though far less 
wisely conducted, was almost as justly undertaken, 
has extinguished the commercial prosperity of 
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France, increased the expenditure, diminished the 
revenue, imbittered by turns every party, and as 
yet satisfied none. 

The causes of the first French revolution seem to 
us very obvious and undoubted. And first the feeble 
character of Louis the Sixteenth. In the opinion of 
M. Dumont this single cause v^^ould be sufficient to 
account for the whole of the revolution : — 

* Suppose,* he says, ' a King of a firm and deci- 
sive character in the place of Louis the Sixteenth, 
and the revolution would not have taken place. His 
whole reign did nothing but produce it. Nay, 
more, there was no period, during the whole first 
assembly, when the King, if he could have changed 
his character, might not have re-established his au- 
thority, and formed a mixed constitution more firm 
and solid than the old Monarchic Parlementaire et 
Nobiliairc of France. His indecision, his weakness, 
his half-measures, have ruined all. The inferior 
causes which contributed to this result are only the 
developement of this great first cause. Where the 
monarch is feeble-minded, the courtiers are intri- 
guing, the factions are loud, the populace is daring, 
good men become timid, the most zealous public 
servants become discouraged, the men of talent 
meet only with repulses, and the best counsels lead 
to no effect.' 

Another very efficient cause was the example of 
the United States. The old French government, in 
assisting the North American insurgents, imagined 
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that they should strike a heavy blow against Eng-- 
land. They did so, — but it recoiled still more 
heavily against themselves. A vague idea of re- 
publican equality spread amongst the French officers 
on that service. They were most of them young 
men, giddy^ ignorant, and enthusiastic. They did 
not consider the different situation of America as a 
new and growing country, with none of those here-* 
ditary rights or hereditary attachments which give 
stability to institutions, — but, on the other hand^ 
possessing, in its back settlements, a constant and 
easy outlet for that superabundance of population 
and of activity which, in old countries, seeks a vent 
upwards by pi'essing against the government and 
richer classes. Such points of total difference were 
overlooked by La Fayette and his friends, and, on 
returning to France, these new converts to the de- 
mocratical doctrine became its apostles. At first, 
indeed, they did not carry their views beyond ab- 
stract speculation. But by the long and persevering 
exertions of the Philosophers (as they falsely called 
themselves) the ground had been already prepared 
for the evil seed, and the progress of events soon 
turned these theorists into conspirators. 

These previous exertions of the philosophers, 
carried on with the most persevering activity, and 
the most unscrupulous choice of means, — we look 
upon as the third great cause of the French revo- 
lution. Literature had been favoured and pen- 
sioned by Louis the Fourteenth. It had been com- 
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paratively neglected by Louis the Fifteenth. In 
the former reign, therefore, literary men were 
generally courtiers, in the latter they affected to be 
frondeurs. It may be given as a general rule that 
men of talent, if they cannot rise to wealth and dis^ 
tinction through the institutions of a country, will 
attempt to subvert those institutions. Diderot, 
D'Alembert, and all the rest of that crew, declared 
the Court oppressive to the country, because they 
found it unfriendly to themselves. Irreligion, too»^ 
had become the fashion amongst them ; and they 
had discovered that important secret— so well 
known to our own revolutionary party at this time, 
— ^that one of the best quarters from whence to 
assail and overthrow a state is through its church 
establishment. 'A sort of crusade was therefore 
preached against Christianity. Persecution and 
intolerance, which had gradually declined and died 
away amongst the priesthood, were revived amongst 
the philosophers. They were banded together by 
the association of the Encyclopedia, and still more 
by that strongest of all ties — ^a common hatred. 
Every man who ventured to dissent from them they 
hooted down as a fool, and marked out for a future 
victim. Thus they obtained a sort of monopoly of 
talent, and exerted it with the usual narrow spirit 
of monopolists. Thus it happened that every new 
work came to be considered dull and tasteless, 
unless seasoned with a touch either of democracy or 
unbelief, — if possible with both. It became un- 
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fashionable to print a book avec priviUge du Rot. 
Nor was it merely a choice between a Court and an 
opposition. Louis the Fifteenth, indeed, was hos- 
tile, but another monarch took up the cause of anti- 
monarchical principles, and Berlin became to the 
literary men of France, in this age, what Versailles 
had been to them in the last. Frederick the Second 
— that extraordinary man who can scarcely be 
ranked too high as a general^ or too low as an 
author, — that compound, as Voltaire used to say, 
of Julius Caesar and of Abb6 Cottin — ^whose life 
teems with proofs of genius, and whose twenty vo- 
lumes of works have not one single spark of it to 
enliven their intolerable dulness, — ^found means to 
combine the gratification of his vanity with the 
maintenance of his power, by inditing all his sar- 
casms against Christianity and social order, not in 
his own language but in that of a foreign state. 
And thus, when after his death the principles he 
had assisted to rear and foster were convulsing that 
foreign state to its foundations, his own remained 
quiet and unshaken. To his example and encou- 
ragement we may certainly ascribe no small share 
of the success of the philosophers, and to their suc- 
cess no small share of the bloodshed and havoc of 
the ensuing revolution. It may be said that they 
never advised such horrors, and agitated the people 
with only such fair words as toleration, liberty, and 
universal peace. But the truth is, that human 
passions, when once roused, pursue their fearful 
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course with little reference to the cause which 
roused them. Declamations against religious per- 
secution prepared the way for the fusillades of the 
non-conforming priests ; and declamations against 
royal ambition, for the attempted conquest of Eu- 
rope, as much as formerly the Christian sermons 
of the Catholics, had prepared the way for their un- 
christian massacres of the Huguenots. In the 
sixteenth century it was not thought absurd by the 
people, to shoot and drown with the crucifix in 
their hands. In the eighteenth century, it seemed 
to them quite reasonable to shoot and drown with 
liberty and toleration on their lips. So little does 
a heated multitude understand its own cry ! 

These causes — which our limits allow us but 
briefly to glance over — ^appear to -us the main- 
springs of the French revolution^ There were, no 
doubt, other less and concurring causes. There 
was, more especially, the disorder in the finances, to 
which almost every popular convulsion may, in some 
degree, be traced. Dans tout pays, says Rousseau, 
le peuple ne s^apergoit quon attente d sa liberte que 
lorsquon attente d sa bourse. But this can only be 
looked upon as the spark which fired the train-*i- 
which hastened, but did not produce, the explosion. 
The more closely we examine the historical records 
of those times, the more evident it becomes to us 
that the French Revolution was mainly owing, not 
to the distress suffered by the people, but to the 
false doctrines spread amongst them. And thiis 
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opinion is greatly confirmed by observing the last 
revolution in 1830. At the time of the first, our 
infidels and democrats at home, when taunted with 
the terrible results to which their doctrine was 
leading in France, were accustomed to charge these 
on the frivolous and thoughtless or cruel and blood- 
thirsty charactier which they imputed to the French 
people. It is not our doctrine, said they, but their 
own disposition which makes them what you see 
them — Septembriseurs and Terroristes. But if the 
French people in a second great convulsion — when 
royalty, though from other causes, again lay pros- 
trate at their feet, and when the paving-stone had 
become for the time as a sceptre in their hands — 
displayed no such disposition, — ^to what can we 
ascribe their former ferocity, unless to the doctrines 
which at the former period, but not at the latter, 
cried down all religion as a mummery, and all 
royalty as an usurpation ? 

We are persuaded, with M. Dumont, that Louis 
the Sixteenth might, if a firmer man, have stayed 
the revolution in its course. We believe, in fact, 
that there never was a revolution which might not 
have been arrested by a proper policy on the part 
of the government, — by a sufficiently steady re- 
sistance or sufficiently liberal concession. The 
misfortune is, that weak monarchs or weak mi- 
nisters are bold when they should be cautious, 
or shrink when they ought to strike. We think, 
also, we can observe that in two countries like 
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France and England, so intent upon each other'd 
political movements, and so much affected by them, 
' — the false system which leads to a revolution is 
always the opposite to that which produced the last 
in either country. If the last has been produced 
by too easy concession, the next is produced by 
too obstinate resistance ; if the last had its Turgot, 
the next has its Polignac. Thus, the proximate 
cause of our great civil war was undoubtedly the 
attempt of Charles the First to seize the five 
members. His own friends were the first to con- 
demn that most rash and illegal measure. Hyde, 
Falkland, and other leading royalists in the 
House of Commons^ were so angry and ashamed^ 
that for some time they suspended their resist*- 
ance to the revolutionary party. The King 
himself was not long in discerning his fault, 
and, in the words of Clarendon, showed * that 
trouble and agony which usually attend generous 
and magnanimous minds upon their having com- 
mitted errors.* There were many previous prove* 
cations on both sides. But this ill-fated attempt 
of Charles was the signal and occasion for that 
strife which did not end until his head rolled upon 
the block, and his sceptre passed into the hands of 
an usurper. The son of that usurper a few yeais 
afterwards inherited the power, but not the genius 
of his father. In this position Richard Cromwell 
looked to the fate of the unhappy Charles as a 
warning ; and, resolving not to cling to his prero-^ 
gatives too firmly, he held them, on the contrary^ 
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with so loose a grasp, and showed such readiness 
to yield, as first to excite contempt, then to invite 

attack, and, at laat^ to diow. how diort is the inter- 
val for rulers between public contempt and de- 
thronement. 

Again, James the Second was mindful of the 
feebleness and degradation of Richard Cromwell. 
He thought that power was to be maintained only 
by its despotic exercise. His whole reign was a 
warfare against the constitutional liberties and the 
established religion of his subjects. No prince 
ever showed less respect for laiy ; no prince ever 
afforded more justification for resistance. And 
thus was produced that revolution, which we must 
always consider, not only one of the most happy, 
but one of the most glorious events recorded in our 
annals. On this point we are sorry to find our- 
selves again so completely at issue with Mr. 
Macaulay. ' It was/ he says, * a happy revolution 
.and a useful revolution, but it was not, what it 
has often been called, a glorious revolution. The 
transaction was, in almost every part, discreditable 
to England.'* Can it really be, that public opi- 
nion has so far degenerated as to sanction this un- 
English doctrine ? Can it really be, that the 
electors of Leeds approve of such sentiments, and 
have come to think so ill of the great work of deli- 
verance which their own forefathers wrought ? 

* Edinburgh Review, No. xcv. p. 159. 
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A century after the expulsion of James, Louis 
the Sixteenth was anxious to draw wisdom from 
the fate of the Stuarts. He was continually read- 
ing over the lives of Charles the First and James 
the Second, and even, it is said, added comments 
with his own hand on the margin. Determined to 
avoid their erring policy, he, as we have already 
seen, temporized and yielded on every possible oc- 
casion. What was the result? His death was 
produced by his concessions as much as the death 
of Charles or the dethronement of James had been 
produced by the opposite cause. 

Charles the Tenth, on coming to the throne, was 
perpetually reminded of the weakness of his bro- 
ther. He was told, and truly told, that this weak- 
ness had brought the kingdom to anarchy, and the 
King himself to the scaffold. He therefore resolved 
to avoid this error. But he avoided it, as all 
weak men avoid an error — by running into the 
opposite extreme. His desperate rashness in issu- 
ing the Ordonnances of July was precisely the con- 
verse to the indecision and timidity of Louis the 
Sixteenth. His order to stop the insurrection of 
Paris by force of arms stands in mbst direct con- 
trast with the unwillingness of Louis to defend his 
own apartments when attacked in the Tuileries, or 
pursue his progress when arrested at Varennes. 
Their policy was opposite, but their failure was 
the same. 

This last revolution was evidently produced by 
what we have called the spirit of resistance — vio- 
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lent measures on the part of the crown. From its 
example, and according to the theory we have just 
laid down, we think it probable, that the next, 
either in France or England, will be produced by 
the opposite — an excessive spirit of concession. 
Thus, if the events in this country during the last 
two years are to be looked upon as the commencer 
ment of a complete revolution, like the French of 
1789 — a point on which at present we abstain from 
giving an opinion — if our scaflfolds are soon to 
stream with innocent blood — if we are to be hurried 
through the dismal road of anarchy to its inevitable 
termination, a military despotism — if these and 
other such calamities assail us, will it be denied 
that they arose from too eager a thirst for popu*- 
larity — from weakly expecting to outrun unreason- 
able claims — from wickedly preferring the tempo- 
rary inclinations to the permanent interests of the 
people ? 

It is evident to us, from the work of M. Dumont 
as well as from several others, that one great 
reason why the members of the National Assembly 
were both rapacious and unthrifty with respect to 
public property, was because they had so little ot 
their own. Woe to the nation which confides its 
destinies to a pack of hungry lawyers and adven- 
turers — to men who are not only tempted but com- 
pelled to make politics a trade, because they have 
no private fortune to supply the place of one ! 
Such men composed the majority of the deputies 
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from the Tiers Etat. They fancied that they had 
nothing to lose by revolution — a mistake to which 
the guillotine afterwards gave a bloody refutation 
— and thus they became patriots from poverty. We 
remember Madame Roland, in her Memoirs, says of 
Lazowski, and her observation might apply to many 
more : — ' II sefit sans-culotte, puisqu'aussi bien U etait 
menace d'en manquer.* And here lies the great 
error of the French people at that period, in select- 
ing such representatives, and forgetting that none 
are safe legislators for a country but those who 
have some stake in its welfare. The truth is, we 
believe, that in any highly civilized and artificial 
state of society, like ours, no attempt to dissever 
property from power can be long successful. Either 
the property will recover the power, or the power 
will usurp the property. In either case they will 
soon become reunited. 

The advantage of selecting persons of property 
and persons of character is well understood by the 
people of England. No people indeed has ever, 
when in its natural state, shown higher political 
sagacity or a more just discrimination of public 
men. But in moments of great excitement the 
counsels of wisdom and experience are found to lag 
behind the impatient wishes of the multitude. 
Such, we fear, may have lately become the case in 
England. Public judgments on public characters 
have been completely reversed. Whenever a man 
is found unfit for any other profession or employ- 
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ment, he is thought admirably qualified for that of 
a statesman. The same course of conduct which 
would make us distrust him in private life is urged 
as a claim upon our confidence in public. Thus 
also with respect to talents. We have frequently 
heard it said that in moments of excitement the 
difierence of ranks is levelled, and each mind as- 
sumes the station for which nature designed it. 
This may often be true. But it also appears to us 
that, at such times, the grossest delusions are afloat 
with respect to talents, and that the heaviest loads 
are often imposed on the frailest shoulders. A 
very insignificant figure appears magnified through 
the mists of party. If only five years ago any one 
had ventured to foretel that the writer of Don 
Carlos would be allowed to new-model the English 
constitution, he would have been thought to carry 
his irony too far beyond the bounds of possibility— 
to level too severe a jest at a second-rate, but in- 
ofiensive author. 

It is, also, very striking in the French Revolu- 
tion to observe into what extremities men, very 
moderate at first, were finally hurried. Good in- 
tentions were found to be but very slight security 
for good conduct. On the contrary, several men 
who began with most honest views ended with 
most mischievous measures. Thus, for instance, 
Brissot is described by M. Dumont as embued with 
strong religious feelings, and upright political 
intentions. Yet M. Dumont, on returning to Paris 
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after an absence of some months^ found, to his 
great surprise, this very Brissot plunged, as he 
says, with his whole heart into the Machiavelism of 
party-spirit, and while knowing and admitting the 
innocence of a minister, (M. De Lessert,) anxious 
to bring him to trial as a traitor ! 

' I had known him,' continues Dumont, ' candid 
and generous,— I now saw him crafty and perse- 
cuting. If his conscience — for Brissot was a moral 
and religious man — made him any reproaches, he 
silenced it by the pretended necessity of serving 
the state by such means. It is in times of faction 
that one perceives how truly Helvetius has defined 
public virtue. Brissot was true to his party, but 
not true to honour. He was impelled by a sort of 
enthusiasm, to which he was ready to sacrifice 
everything, and because he was conscious of no 
love of money, nor ambition of office, he thought 
himself a pure and virtuous citizen. See, he used 
to say, my more than frugal establishment^ see my 
Spartan diet — watch me in my domestic habits, — 
try if you can reproach me with any unworthy pur- 
suits or frivolous amusements. Why, for more 
than two years, I have never entered a theatre ! 
On such grounds rested his confidence in himself. 
He did not perceive that zeal for his party, love of 
power, hatred, and vanity, are tempters quite as 
dangerous as love of gold, ambition of official 
dignity, or a taste for pleasure.' 

Another thing very remarkable in the French 
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Revolution, and no doubt to be .ranked amongst 
the subordinate causes of its progress, is the ex- 
treme absurdity and childishness of its legislative 
debates. The French are a nation of refined and 
polished taste. They have a keen eye for the ridi- 
culous ; they most carefully avoid and most unmer- 
cifully lash it in the intercourse of private life. 
How comes it then, that, in public discussions, they 
should invariably display all the petulance of 
schoolboys, all the pedantry of schoolmasters? 
* The debates of the National Assembly,' says Mr. 
Macaulay, with great truth, 'were endless suc- 
cessions of trashy pamphlets — all beginning with 
men in the hunting state, and other such foolery.* 
Even at present a debate in the Chamber of De- 
puties is on most occasions a study worthy of Ho- 
garth. But its follies are wisdom as compared to 
those of the National Assembly or Convention. 
In that valuable and interesting work, the ' Me- 
moiresdeRoederer,' which was privately printed last 
year, we remember being amused with one instance, 
which is not, however, mentioned as anything sin- 
gular. M. Isnard, a deputy of some influence, and 
who, as such, was employed to harangue and quiet 
the mob on the memorable 20th of June, 1792, 
was, on the following 3d of August, accused in the 
Chamber of having sold himself to the English 
cabinet. Now, let any one consider for a moment 
what would be the defence of an Englishman in a 
similar case. He would bring testimony — ^he would 
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allege his own previous character — he would retort 
on his assailant's — in shorty he would regularly 
plead his cause. What is the defence of the 
Frenchman? He unbuttons his waistcoat? He 
lays bare his breast ! * Malhewcuxy cfwort man 
cosuTj et tu verras ^U est Franpxisf And this 
defence is admitted ! 

Such scenes might appear only ridiculous. But 
it is a source of danger in every country, that men 
seldom believe that what is ridiculous may also be 
formidable. People laughed at the follies of the 
National Assembly. They laughed at the clenched 
fistS; furious interruptions, frothy declamations, and 
turbulent galleries of that noisy mob. They 
laughed at its shallow ideas of politics, which knew 
of no better security against despotic power than a 
feeble government. But those days of laughter 
were only the first acts of the piece, and France 
had not yet reached the consummation of the 
revolutionary drama, which, unlike other thea- 
trical representations, begins in farce and ends in 
tragedy. 



THE END. 



The following pages were the ground- work of the 
8th Article of the 97th Number of the ' Quarterly 
Review.' But having there been incorporated 
with observations, in several of which the Writer 
of the first does not concur, he thinks proper to 
print his own as he originally wrote them. 
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